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lectualism which is the passion of his life.
And he has approached them all, not as a
true mystic but in the mood in which one
says, "Yes, I believe in ghosts and fair-
ies/* He has believed in these doctrines
emotionally, not intellectually, as one be-
lieves emotionally, not rationally, in the
ghost of Hamlet's father, or as some men
of agnostic tendencies believe in God. He
has sampled all the imaginative stimu-
lants from table-rapping to Shelley's In-
tellectual Beauty, and they have been to
him what other stimulants have been to
other poets. To trace their succession by
means of the marks they have left upon
his poetry and prose will be the passion of
some future scholar in poetry. Now we
are attentive to the traces they have left
here in these early articles.

In one of his first letters to The Pilot
,Yeats mentions Colonel Olcott's lectures
in Dublin on Irish goblins. Colonel Ol-
cott, the American president of the Theo-
sophical Society, was something of an
expert on ghosts, goblins, and phantoms;
he had, among other studies, translated
and annotated Adolphe D'Assier's Essai